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ELEVENTH ANNUAL REPORT OF THE MANAG- 
ING COMMITTEE OF THE AMERICAN SCHOOL 
OF CLASSICAL STUDIES IN ROME 



To the Council of the Archaeological Institute of America : 

Gentlemen, — I have the honor to submit the following 
report for the school year 1905-1906, with some mention of 
the opening of the present school year. 

Professor Richard Norton, the Director of the School, with 
Professors Clifford H. Moore and Jesse Benedict Carter and 
Mr. H. F. De Cou, constituted the Faculty of the School. This 
autumn the Faculty remains the same, except that Professor 
H. L. Wilson of Johns Hopkins takes the place of Professor 
Moore. 

There is no noteworthy change in the number of students 
enrolled. The numbers do not appreciably increase or dimin- 
ish. The scholarly quality of the students continues to im- 
prove gradually. The two Carnegie Fellows — the first on 
this foundation — have completed their year's work satisfac- 
torily. They were Mr. Albert W. Van Buren of Yale Uni- 
versity and Miss Susan Hellen Ballou of the University of 
Chicago. Mr. Van Buren's work has been unusually thorough 
and extensive. His written or published papers include the 
following : 

" The Water Supply of Ancient Rome." 

"Note on Pliny, Epp. III. 6; IX. 39." 

"Investigations in Conjunction with Mr. A. J. B. Wace, of the British 
School, at Demetriae, in Thessaly." 

" Papers on the Various Periods of Construction Visible in the Temples 
of Castor and of Concord in the Roman Forum." 
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" Notes on Inscriptions from Sinope." 

" Inscription of the Charioteer, Menander." 

" Catalogue of the Inscriptions at the American School in Rome." 

" A Bronze Statuette from Norba." 

" A Marble Frieze from Side." 

We are familiar with Mr. Van Buren's earlier work, such as 
his article on the Brick Stamps from the Aurelian Wall (in 
conjunction Avith Dr. Pfeiffer and Professor Armstrong), his 
Transcription of the Vatican Palimpsest of Cicero, De Republican 
his article on the text of Columella, and other productions. 

Our first Carnegie Fellow in Archaeology turns out to be not 
only a thorough investigator, but a man of broad and diverse 
intellectual interests. His most brilliant work is unques- 
tionably the discoveries he has made regarding the successive 
structures built on the site of the Temple of Concord and on 
the site of the Temple of Castor and Pollux in the Forum. 

Miss Ballou, our first Carnegie Fellow in Roman Literature, 
took for the subject of her studies the younger manuscripts of 
the Scriptores Hhtoriae Augustae, following out the suggestion 
that, even if no other tradition exists but that of P, the relation 
and origin of the minor manuscripts should be established on 
the correct basis if possible. Miss Ballou believes she has 
already determined this in regard to the twelve manuscripts in 
the Vatican. An examination of the two Paris manuscripts, 
the four in Florence, the two in Milan, and the manuscript in 
Bamberg is partly completed. It is hoped that the results of 
this careful and capable investigation will be ready for publica- 
tion some time this winter. 

I am not prepared at this time to comment in detail on the 
work of the other three Fellows of the School. All the infor- 
mation which has come to me, however, indicates that their 
work has been faithfully and satisfactorily done. 

On June 6, 1906, I sent a letter to the Executive Committee 
communicating the fact that the Director of the School, after 
six years' continuous service, was advised by his physician that 
he must take a temporary rest. Acting under authority con- 
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ferred by the Fifth Regulation of the School, the Executive 
Committee authorized me to inform the Director that he could 
have leave of absence on half salary for the school year, 1906- 
1907, or for such part of the year as he might deem necessary. 
I was also authorized, in conference with the Director, to select 
some one to serve as Acting Director for such time as the Di- 
rector might be absent during the year 1906-1907. Pursuant 
to this authorization Professor Jesse B. Carter was invited to 
serve as Acting Director for such part of the school year as the 
Director might be absent on leave. While regretting the occa- 
sion for the Director's absence, it is gratifying to observe the 
introduction of the principle of the sabbatical year. 

The growth of the School Library crowds our present accom- 
modations, but it is hoped to afford some relief by changing the 
apartments of the Director to the third floor of the School, thus 
leaving the first and second floors entirely for school purposes. 

During a visit of the Director to America this summer, I 
conferred with him regarding various matters connected with 
the School. As our lease expires very soon, and prompt action 
is necessary in case we are to remain in our present house, I 
have requested him to renew the existing lease for a term of 
five years, feeling assured that the Managing Committee will 
be willing to sanction this act. 

At the last annual meeting the aggregate of subscriptions to 
the Endowment of the School reached a total of nearly $102,000, 
thus securing the many subscriptions that had been made con- 
tingent on obtaining subscriptions to the amount of $ 100,000. 
Of this sum $83,331.19 has already been paid in, and it seems 
likely that the outstanding subscriptions, with one or two ex- 
ceptions, will be paid within this year. 

The investment of our Endowment Fund has been most sat- 
isfactory. On November 1, 1906, we held interest-bearing 
securities to the amount of $89,000 par value, yielding $3880 
per annum. It is intended to add to the Endowment Fund 
out of available funds now in bank the further sum of $5000 
in securities, yielding 3| per cent, thus making the par value of 
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our securities $94,000, yielding an annual income of $4055. 
In spite of this gratifying increase, it must be remembered that 
the four-year subscription of $2500 per year made by Mr. J. 
Pierpont Morgan has been paid, and that we cannot depend on 
this source of income to help in our current expenses after the 
present year. It is further to be remembered that the annual 
subscriptions made by individual alumni of various colleges are 
decreasing, partly because some of these subscriptions have 
been capitalized, and partly because men become tired of giving 
year after year indefinitely. 

For the Managing Committee, 

ANDREW F. WEST, Chairman. 
Princeton, N.J., 
November 12, 1906. 



REPORT OF THE DIRECTOR 

1905-1906 

To the Managing Committee of the American School of Classical 
Studies in Rome : 

Gentlemen, — I have the honor to submit to you the 
following report of the work of the School during the year 
1905-06. It may be well to preface what I have to say with 
the remark that the School is now so soundly established, its 
possibilities and powers are so well understood on both sides 
of the Atlantic, that my report of the actual work accomplished 
must seem, in the main, a repetition of the reports of earlier 
years. 

The courses of lectures given by myself and the other pro- 
fessors were similar to those which we have given before. Un- 
fortunately for the students Professor Carter was called to 
America in the autumn, so they were not able to have as much 
instruction from him as last year, but this loss was, in a measure, 
made up to them by lectures given at the School by various 
outsiders. Though Professor Carter was unable to give all his 
energies to the work here, it was, on the other hand, possible 
for him to do much in America for our interests. In a 
report of his work which he has given me, he says: — 

As usual I lectured twice a week, from the opening of the School, 
October 15, to the departure of the students for Greece and Sicily in March, 
with the exception of the seven weeks from November 25 to January 13, 
when I was in America on leave of absence. 

My experience of the previous year showed that there was a vital neces- 
sity that the students of the School, almost all of whom are working in 
specialized fields, should have one unifying course in a generous section of 
the history of the city of Rome. Such a course, even though it be given 
indoors, has a distinct place and time value in Rome, not only in its relation 
to the course in topography, but also in helping to emphasize the continuity 
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of history, perhaps the greatest lesson which Rome teaches those who have 
eyes to see. Accordingly I lectured on the history of the city of Rome 
during the empire, with especial attention to religion and topography. It 
is my purpose during the present year (1906-07) to do the same thing for 
the period of the kingdom and the republic. 

It is to be hoped that the School may always contain a number of students 
who are skilled palaeographers, and who will make the School their head- 
quarters in connection with their work in the Vatican and elsewhere ; but 
it is equally to be hoped that elementary courses in palaeography may be 
abandoned, because they can actually be conducted better in America. In 
Rome they have no point unless it is intended to train the students so that 
they may use the Vatican before the year is over ; but this defeats itself, 
because it is dangerous to turn students loose in the Vatican after only two 
months of preliminary training. Moreover, the arrangement of the museums 
permits the teaching of classes in elementary epigraphy in the presence of 
the stones themselves; but the regulations of the Vatican do not permit the 
teaching of classes in palaeography, or even of a single student, in the 
presence of the original manuscripts. 

Every year increases the necessity of more ample accommodations for 
the School. There is an imperative need of more book-room, and it would 
be a great advantage to have a room for indoor lectures, so that those who 
use the library might not be disturbed. As the School grows older there is 
more need of an " administration " room, where the business affairs of the 
School could be transacted and the accounts, correspondence, and records be 
preserved. 

While Professor Carter was in America the work here went 
on much as usual. Professor C. H. Moore, of Harvard, whose 
tact and wisdom enabled him from the start to make his work 
both attractive and important, guided the students through the 
labyrinths of epigraphy and palaeography. He says of it : — 

Since the traditional course in palaeography was wisely omitted in 1904- 
05, it seemed best that I should hold exercises in that subject two hours a 
week from the beginning of the year until Christmas. The work was that 
of the usual introductory course, for illustrating which the School has an 
excellent, although by no means complete, equipment. After New Year's I 
began meetings for the interpretation of inscriptions, chiefly those impor- 
tant for their content. These occupied at first the available part of one- 
half day, later of two half-days, each week until March. The meetings 
were held mostly in the National and Capitoline Museums, in the Forum, 
and on the Appian Way. At each exercise the major part of the work was 
done by the students, to each of whom particular inscriptions had been pre- 
viously allotted, although ordinarily all had read and identified the entire 
number assigned for the meeting. The several inscriptions were traced to 
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the Corpus or other place of publication, their class and date considered, 
while especial emphasis was laid on the interpretation of their contents. 

In response to a request from certain members of the School, I also 
lectured, during Professor Carter's absence in America, seven times on 
material illustrating Roman private life. Five of the lectures were given 
in the National Museum, one at the Baths of Caracalla, and a day was 
spent in visiting the Columbaria on the Appian Way, the Circus of Max- 
entius, and the tombs on the Latin Way ; finally in company with the 
class in epigraphy a second day was spent on the Appian Way, beginning 
at the tomb of Caecilia Metella and ending at the Casale Rotondo. 

If one may be allowed to make suggestions after a single year's experi- 
ence, I should like to urge that it seems unnecessary that the School should 
longer offer systematic instruction in elementary palaeography or epigraphy, 
which can be better acquired in America, where the student is free from 
those multitudinous and legitimate demands on his time and attention 
which he finds in Rome. There can be no question that in general he 
should confine himself while in Rome to work which he cannot do so well, 
or at all, in America; and in my opinion nothing like the elements of 
palaeography or epigraphy should be allowed to distract him from a direct 
study of the monuments themselves. 

Mr. De Cou's work was as in former years. He writes 
me: — 

My work as Instructor in Greek Archaeology during the year 1905-06 
consisted chiefly of a lecture course in the primitive and archaic art of 
Greece and Italy. Thirty-five lectures were given, nine in the Museo Kir- 
cheriano, three in the Museo Etrusco Gregoriano, two in the Museo della Villa 
Giulia, one in the Palazzo dei Conservatori, and the remainder at the School. 

Mr. De Cou also gave to some of the students lessons in 
Modern Greek. The trip to Greece, that he has managed so 
successfully in past years, was omitted this year, in view of 
the small number of students who desired to go and their very 
different needs and capacities. 

My own work was the same as usual. 

A new development of the School was the introduction of 
courses in the art of the Mediaeval and Renaissance epochs. 
Though the intention of the founders of the School, as shown 
by their printed circulars, had been that the School should not 
limit itself to the classic period, but should include the study 
of the times intervening between the fall of Rome and the rise 
of Modern Italy, this work for various reasons had not been 
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undertaken in any regular way. During the two years I was 
an annual Professor at the School I had, with the Directors' 
permission, given courses on this subject, but when I was made 
Director I did not think I was justified in continuing them, as 
it was known that in the opinion of many of the members of 
the Managing Committee at that time such work was unwise. 
Since I have treated this matter in previous reports, I will not 
discuss it here. Suffice it to say, that the growth of interest in 
America for the Fine Arts, and the insistent demand of certain 
colleges that we should recognize their needs and make the 
most of our own powers, and, finally, the loan, by Mrs. E. D. 
Brandegee of Boston, of an ample library, made it suitable to 
begin this year courses that ought never to be allowed to 
cease. 

The library to which I have just referred, includes several 
hundred original plans, drawings, and designs of the monu- 
ments of the Italian Renaissance, and is of the greatest value. 
The books, about two thousand in number, were catalogued 
by Mr. De Cou and Mr. Harmon, and this catalogue is kept 
separate from the catalogue of the regular School library, so 
that there can be no confusion between the books lent us and 
those which we actually own. The drawings and plans have 
been put into order by myself and Miss Pritchard, and I hope 
during the coming year to complete a catalogue of them. 

The lectures on Renaissance subjects were given by Comra. 
Ricci, formerly Director of the Uffizi Gallery and now head 
of the Central Department of Antiquities in Rome, and by 
Comm. Venturi, the well-known Director of the Corsini Gallery 
in Rome. The latter gave a course on the Trecento, and the 
former on Correggio and Ms School. Both also allowed our 
students special privileges in other parts of Italy, Comm. 
Venturi lecturing to them at Assisi, and Comm. Ricci giving 
them the freedom of Ravenna. 

Other lectures were given by Comm. Boni, President Taylor 
of Vassar College, and H. O. Taylor, Esq., formerly of Co- 
lumbia University. 
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Naturally, as a result of the stimulus of such opportunities, 
the students have been able to do work of their own which is a 
credit to themselves and the School. Most of this, it is hoped, 
will appear soon in the papers of the School. Mr. Van Buren 
(now teaching at Yale) has written several articles, some deal- 
ing with inscriptions, some with sculpture. Mr. Harmon also 
has prepared a number of papers on various subjects. The 
article by Mr. Curtis on Roman Arches is also ready for the 
press. The difficulty now is, that the School produces more 
than the Treasurer can allow us to print. 

The library has grown rapidly in consequence of the 
generous gifts of Mrs. Cuningham of Boston, Mr. Ernest Dins- 
more, Mr. Francis McLennan of Montreal, and Mr. G. C. 
Thomas of Philadelphia. In fact, it has grown so much, that 
unless we are able soon to change the quarters of the School, 
we shall be forced to store our books. It is a great misfortune 
that the School has not been able to secure land on which to 
build. The price of land is much higher than it was a few 
years ago, and the most desirable sites have been taken. 
There is little use in repeating what I have said in previous 
reports concerning the necessity of getting permanent quarters 
for the School. They are essential if the School is to do what 
it can do, and what ought to be expected of it, and it can 
hardly be impossible to raise the money needed to buy a suit- 
able place. Were this done, the fees of the students and the 
rent now paid would be turned into our own pockets. 

The year has unquestionably been a favorable one in the 

School's growth, and this is due in large measure to Professor 

Moore and the other members of the School Faculty, and to 

the unflagging interest of the well-known friends of the School 

in America. 

Respectfully submitted, 

RICHARD NORTON, Director. 



